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religion, and to secure perpetuity to the name and deed of the
person who caused the structures to be erected or financed.

JThe historical evidence recorded in stone inscriptions satis-
fies an important test, inasmuch as the public of tiie time
has had an opportunity of verifying the facts and contempo-
rary beliefs contained in them. Such portions of them as re-
cord personal intentions and direct statements are, therefore,
perfectly authentic. Any other informatioH incidentally dis-
closed or explained by way of cause or effect relevant to the
deeds announced in the inscriptions is bona fde, even if it is
not accurate or corroborative. So, unlike other documents, all
the contents of a stone inscription have a first rate evidential
value. This does not imply that these inscriptional writings
are free from mistakes of understanding or wrong usages
locally current. In fact, we often come across, in them, miscal-
culation of dates or incorrect mention of titles. These slips,
however, are themselves indicative of the beliefs and practices
of the local gentry as testified by the writer or the person res-
ponsible for the inscriptions. The stone inscriptions are,
therefore, publicly testified documents affording evidence of a
contemporary character connected with a local event.

Any direct evidence deduced from genuine documents is
ascertained historical truth; indirect evidence surmised from
them is circumstantial proof of possibility and that suspected
to exist in them is probability. A factual truth is self-evident;
a possibility is dependent for its confirmation on some other
direct evidence capable of filling up an unconfirmed gap in our
knowledge. A probability indicates a gap but not its exact
nature. In the study of documents, a searching scrutiny has
to be exercised for ascertaining these three types of evidence.
If none of these types of evidence is procurable, the value of
the document is practically negligible; and thus the inscrip-
tion or a document loses all its importance as an effective
instrument of historical reeonstruction.

The Arabic and Persian inscriptions gienerally contain
direct evidence in regard to :

(a)   the structure on which the tablet is fixed;